AMENDMENT ENDORSED BY MAINE 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


HE Maine Federation of Women’s Clubs has 

overwhelmingly endorsed the Equal Rights 

Amendment! The vote was taken at the annual 
convention in Bangor, on May 16. 

This joyous and encouraging news was an- 
nounced by Gail Laughlin, legislative chairman of 
the Maine Federation of Women’s Clubs and vice 
chairman of the National Woman’s Party, to Mrs. 
Harvey Wiley, former chairman of the District 
of Columbia Federation and third vice chairman 
of the Woman’s Party. 

Miss Laughlin and those who have helped her 
have worked untiringly in presenting the case for 
the amendment to the Main e club women, and it is 
gratifying in the extreme to know the victorious 
result. In the face of a strongly presented opposi- 
tion to the amendment on the ground of “special 
protection” for women, the result was an over- 
whelming vote in favor of the Equal Rights 
Amendment. 

It will, therefore, be seen that Michigan, the 
District of Columbia, Maine, and the fourth and 
fifth districts of Maryland have authoritatively 
recorded their unqualified endorsement of Equal 
‘Rights. This must be inestimably encouraging to 
all who are working for the rightful position of 
woman in the world. The great need today is for 
women themselves to concentrate more and more 
on this one measure, the proposed amendment 
to the Federal Constitution, which is now on the 
calendar of both Houses of Congress as Resolution 
1, and is in the hands of the Judiciary Committee. 

It is gratifying to note that the convention also 
went on record as unalterably opposing any and 
all legislation based on sex. 

Let this be the clarion announcement to the 
world today that the United States of America 
is, in very truth, the land of the free, and that 

is for its women as well as for its men. 

Before the law, in all phases of economic life, in 


all avenues of human relationships, “men and 


women shall have equal rights throughout the 
United States and in every place subject to its 
jurisdiction.” 


HAVE WOMEN EQUAL RIGHTS VO? 


EVERAL times lately, the National Woman’s 
Party has been asked: “Do we need an equal 
rights amendment? Does not the Constitution 
guarantee equality of opportunity to all adults 
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who are not criminals or insane? I thought it did.” 
Even United States Senators and Representatives 
have told us they were “under the impression that 
women had equal rights under the Constitution,” 
but if they did not, then, of course, they were in 
favor of an amendment giving them equality. 
The following article gives an accurate account 
of what rights are guaranteed to women under the 
Constitution, and shows why there is need for 


a specific amendment, declaring those rights. 


CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS OF WOMEN 
REBEKAH S. GREATHOUSE, LL. B. 

The Supreme Court in interpreting the mean- 
ing of various provisions of the Constitution fol- 
lows a principle laid down in its early decisions and 
expressed as follows: “The interpretation of the 
Constitution of the United States is necessarily 
influenced by the fact that its provisions are 
framed in the language of the English common 
law and are to be read in its history.” (Smith 
v. Alabama; 124 U. S. 465). 

This means thai the Constitution guarantees to 
American women such rights as the English 
women enjoyed in 1789 and any other rights that 
have been expressly granted to them since that 
time. The rights enj 3 by English women of 
that period are descri by Blackstone in his 
commentaries first published in 1765. A married 
woman could not contract for the spending of her 
own money, even though it had been given to her 
by her parents or earned by her own labor. She 
owned no personal property, not even the clothes 
she wore, nor the jewels her husband gave her. 
She could not sue in-the courts for 1 my to her 
person. She could not make a will. Her husband 
could chastise her or restrain her of her liberty. 
In short, she was her husband’s slave, dependent 
upon his whims, without appeal to any court—and 
penniless. She could, however, be punished for her 
crimes, and more severely than a man could be 
punished, because she never could claim benefit of 
clergy as any man able to read could do. She had 
no right to the control or even the society of- her 
own children, as her husband could transfer the 
guardianship of them to a third person by deed or 
will. No woman could vote or hold office, and the 
disabilities of women when married were advanced 
as reasons for keeping all women out of various 
professions. 

Since then, American women have been granted 
the right to vote by the Nineteenth Amendment, 
but in no other particular does the Constitution 
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grant them any rights which English women of 
1789 did not have. 

On several occasions, the Supreme Court has 
been asked to apply to women guarantees of liberty 
which protect men as a matter of. course. 


In 1869, Myra Bradwell asked the Supreme 
Court to compel the State of Illinois to admit her 
to the practice of law. The Court refused, saying 
that the right to be recognized as an attorney 
was not one that the Constitution guaranteed to 
women. (Bradwell v. Illinois, 83 U. S. 139). The 
Court had previously held that to prevent a man 
from practicing on insufficient grounds was a 
breach of his constitutional rights. (ex parte Gar- 
land, 71 U. S. 333). Three of the concurring 
justices in the Bradwell case said: “Female at- 
torneys were unknown in England and a proposi- 
tion that a woman should enter the courts of West- 
minster Hall in that capacity or as a barrister 
would have created hardly less astonishment than 
that she should ascend the bench of bishops, or be 
elected to a seat in the House of Commons.” 

A few years later, Mrs. Minor demanded the 
right to vote as one of the privileges and im- 
munities insured by the Fourteenth Amendment. 
The Court held that although she was a citizen, 
voting was not one of the privileges protected, and 
said: “The Constitution does not define the privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens. For that defini- 
tion we must look elsewhere.” (Minor v. Happer- 
sett, 88 U. S. 162). 


In 1915, Mrs. Mackenzie, who had been born in 


the United States and spent her life there, but who 


was married to an Englishman, demanded the 
right to vote in California under a provision of the 
California law that “every native citizen of the 
United States has the privilege of suff rage.“ She 
had been prevented from voting under a law of the 
United States then in force “that every American 
woman who marries a foreigner shall take the 
nationality of her husband,” etc. She claimed that 
this law was unconstitutional because of the 
provision in the Fourteenth Amendment that all 
persons born or naturalized in the United States, 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens 
of the United States and of the State wherein they 
reside.” The Court held that the law which ex- 
patriated Mrs. Mackenzie was constitutional, and 
said: “The identity of husband and wife is an 
ancient principle of our jurisprudence.” (Mac- 
kenzie v. Hare, 239 U. S. 299). 

In Muller v. Oregon (208 U. S. 312), the Su- 
preme Court was asked to protect the freedom of 
women to contract for the sale of their own labor, 
but it upheld a law of Oregon which provided that 
no female should be employed in any mechanical 
establishment or factory for more than ten hours 
in one day. The reason given was that “the 


physical well-being of women becomes an object 
of public interest and care in order to preserve 
the strength and vigor of the race.” The Court 
had previously held that a law providing that no 
laborer shall be required or permitted to work 
in bakeries more than sixty hours in a week or 
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the Equal Rights Amendment. 
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for the Equal Rights Amendment. 
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ten hours in a day was unconstitutional as applied 
to men as an unreasonable, unnecessary and arbi- 
trary interference with the right and liberty of 
the individual to contract in relation to his labor. 
(Lochner v. People of New York, 198 U. S. 45). 
Similar laws, applying to women only, have been 
upheld in later cases by the Supreme Court. (Riley 
v. Massachusetts, 232 U. S. 671), Miller v. Wilson, 
— S. 373; Bosley v. McLoughlin, 236 U. 8. 
385). 

In one case, a more modern view was taken. In 
Adkins v. Children's Hospital, decided March 14, 
1923, it was held to be unconstitutional to fix a 
minimum wage law for women, the Court saying: 
We cannot escape the doctrine that women of 
mature age, sui juris, require or may be subjected 
to restrictions upon their liberty of contract which 
could not lawfully be imposed in the case of men 
under similar circumstances.” (Adkins v. Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, 261 U. S. 525). 

However, the old doctrine was reverted to in 
1924 when a law forbidding women to work in 
certain occupations between 10 in the evening 
and 6 in the morning was upheld. (Radice v. 
People of State of New York, 264 U. S. 292). 

In 1931, Genevieve Welosky, who had been 
accused of violation of the Prohibition Act in 
Massachusetts, demanded the right to have women 
included in the jury panel, relying on the equal 
protection of the law clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. The Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts held that she had been denied no 
right because “a common law jury consisted of 
12 free and lawful men.” (Welosky v. Massa- 
chusetts, 177 N. E. 656). The Supreme Court of 
the United States refused to review the case (284 
U. S. 684), although it had several times held that 
- negroes have a right to be tried by juries drawn 
from a panel containing members of their own 
race (Virginia v. Rives, 100 U. S. 313; Ez parte 
Virginia, 100 U. S. 339; Neal v. Delaware, 103 
U. S. 370; Norris v. Alabama, 55 S. Ct. 579, de- 
cided April 1, 1935). . 

It should be noted that women have attained 
some of the rights appealed for in these cases in 
many of the States. But they have been forced to 
depend upon the fluctuating good nature of State 
legislatures, and some of the ancient discrim- 
inations still remain. The Federal Constitution, 
as it stands, guarantees them nothing considered 
fundamental by men except the right to vote and 
will not guarantee them anything until an express 
amendment for the purpose is included therein. 
The situation was well described by M. Carey 
Thomas, President Emeritus of Bryn Mawr, when 
she said: 

“Forever behind a woman is the medieval 
English common law which places upon her the 
stigma of inferiority and bondage.” 


FEMINISM DEFINED 


The press has carried widely Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s definition of feminism made at a 
recent press conference. “The fundamental pur- 
pose of feminism is that women should have equal 


opportunity and equal rights with every other 
citizen.” 


IOWA DISCUSSES AMENDMENT 


Sixteen hundred delegates and many visitors 
heard a debate on the Equal Rights Amendment 
at the Twenty-first Biennial Convention of the 
Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs, meeting in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, May 8th. Anita Pollitzer, 
Vice Chairman of the National Woman’s 1 
spoke for the Amendment, and Mrs. Jerome E. 
Cook, Vice President of the Missouri League of 
Women Voters, against. Mrs. Eugene Henely, of 
Grinnell, President of the Iowa State Federation, 
presided. Mrs. Frederick Weitz, of Des Moines, 
Chairman of the Program Committee for the Con- 
vention, was instrumental in bringing the subject 
before this large and representative group. Miss 
Pollitzer said in part: : | 


It took centuries of effort for women to win the right 
to be paid for their labor . today there are forces at 
work throughout this coun that would again relegate 
women to the field of unpaid labor. Women—married and 
single—have responsibilities, have dependents and need 
equal rights under the law and in the economic world. 
Of course, progress is being made, but it will take centuries 
to win an equal status for women under law by correcting 
each specific ill with a specific bill. We deny the right of 
the National Government, state legislatures, or organized 
labor, to tell women where and when and how they can 
work; we deny their right to limit her sphere and to make 
her decisions for her. We believe it is for her—wnot for 
others—to decide whether or not her own life arrangements 
are best served by day-work, by night-work, or by any other 
conditions of labor. 

Women are in industry, as a permanent factor, because 
they need to be. In 1870 less than 15 per cent of all women 
16 years of age and over were breadwinners. Today 25.3 

r — of such women—one in every four works for 

iving. 
_ Also, more and more, married women are being forced 
into the ranks of wage earners. In 1890 only 13.9 per 
cent of all women workers were married, but by 1930, 
this proportion had risen to 28.9 per cent. 

Do not be frightened by the thought that the Equal 
Rights Amendment would mean litigation. The same is 
true to an even greater extent of “specific bills for specific 
ills.” No law is worth the paper it is written on until it 
is tested by the courts. 

It seems to me that we can trust this principle of 
Rights exactly as we can trust every other great pri 
of human f om. 


The day following the Iowa Federation Con- 
vention, the Equal Rights Amendment was again 
discussed by Anita Pollitzer in Des Moines, at a 
dinner meeting sponsored by the Department of 
Women’s Affairs of the Des Moines Chamber of 
Commerce. At this meeting the following petition 
was signed by the representative women present: 


WHEREAS: In this critical time in world affairs, it 
is of special importance that the United States affirm 
its belief in democracy by guaranteeing fundamental 
rights to women as they are now guaranteed to men in 
1 of the United States; 

„ THE UNDERSIGNED VOTERS OF POLK 
COUNTY, IOWA, a State where the laws are si arly 
favorable to women, singularly free of special re- 
strictions which, when enacted for women alone, prove 
such a menace, and where 1 between men and 
women is now recognized by law to perhaps a greater 
extent than in any other State in the Union; 

DO CALL UPON REPRESENTATIVE HUBERT 
UTTERBACK, OF DES MOINES, to help by his vote 
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and his influence to have the Equal Rights 


f bl rted f the Judici 
avora re rom the Judicia mmittee, 
which * 


„as promptly as possible. 
W. I. L. CONVENTION 


The National Section of the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom held its 
annual meeting in Washington, D. C., May 4-5, at 
which the Equal Rights Amendment was brought 
up for first-time discussion by the United States 
up. The adoption of a resolution proposing 
ediate endorsement of the Amendment, in line 
with the League’s International stand for equality, 
was moved by Miss Katherine Devereux Blake, of 
New York, and seconded by Dr. Wilhelmina Wil- 
liams, of Goucher College, Baltimore. On a last- 
minute motion, the resolution was tabled. 

Miss Blake urged the delegates, through en- 
dorsement of the Amendment, to “take their stand 
on the side of women in favor of equality for them 
with men in the law and practice of nations.” 
Dr Williams, during her forceful seconding speech, 
called attention to a petition, favoring endorse- 
ment of the Amendment and signed, during the 
hours of the conference sessions, by more than 
one hundred W. I. L. members. 

Among other members of the League who spoke 
for the resolution were Mabel Vernon, Maria Bye, 
Kathleen Hendrie, Anita Pollitzer, and Bessie 


SEX LEGISLATION DEFEATED 


Anne Birrell Scott, of Albany, N. v., wires the 


good news that the Governor of New York State 
has vetoed the Restaurant Bill to extend to all cities 
a limitation of hours for female labor. 


Mrs. Max Rotter, chairman, Wisconsin Branch 
of the National Woman’s Party, notifies us that 
Wisconsin has just defeated a bill barring married 
women from state service. The Milwaukee Journal 
stresses the fact that it was the “women defenders 
of the working woman” who, by their presence in 
the Legislature at the time the vote was taken, 
helped defeat the bill. Assemblyman Allen J. 
Busby (Progressive, Milwaukee) saw the measure 
for what it was—nothing less than “an attack on 
the educational system which would prevent local- 


ities from using discretion in hiring married or 


single teachers according to their fitness for the 
positions.” 


CLUBWOMEN SCORE FASCIST TENDENCY 


Atlantic City, N. J., May 10.—The New Jersey 
Federation of Women’s Clubs went on record 
today condemning any political system which tends 
to curtail free expression of thought and set up 
dictatorships, group or individual. 

Governor Hoffman, of New Jersey, spoke, and 
predicted that “women of the United States event- 
ually will attain equality with men politically, oc- 
. socialy, morally, economically and 
legally.” — V. F. Times. 

All bills for unequal working days for men and 
women were condemned by speakers at the recent 


meeting at Atlantic City, of the New Jersey Fed- 
— nag of Business and Professional Women’s 
u 


MRS. WILEY PRESENTS AMENDMENT 


Mrs. Harvey Wiley, vice chairman of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, spoke before the annual 
convention of the Ohio State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs at Columbus, April 12, on the Equal 
Rights Amendment, and was the guest of the 
State Federation President, Miss Elizabeth Hay- 
maker. Mrs. Clara Snell Wolfe entertained Mrs. 
Wiley at luncheon on April 13, where she spoke 
on the amendment before seventy-five representa- 
tive women. Dr. Armstrong, chairman, Columbus 
Branch of the Woman’s Party, presided. 

Mrs. Wiley will also speak on the amendment 
at a dinner, June 7, in Detroit, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Michigan branch of the National Wom- 
an’s Party. Mrs. Lucia Grimes will entertain Mrs. 
Wiley, and representatives of the various chap- 
ters of the Michigan branch will be present. This 
meeting will be held during the triennial conven- 
tion of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in Detroit, June 3 to 12. 


ZONTA DISCUSSES EQUAL RIGHTS 


Anita Pollitzer, vice chairman of the National 
Woman’s Party, will discuss the Equal Rights 
Amendment and the Equal Rights Treaty at an 
inter-city dinner, sponsored by the Zonta Club, 
of Albany, N. Y., Saturday, June 8, at the Pine 
Point Inn, on the Al -Schenectady Road. The 
invitation was tend Miss Pollitzer to speak 
at this dinner because of the interest aroused by 
her talk on Equal Rights last month before the 
District meeting of Zonta Clubs of Springfield, 


Massachusetts. 
JUST RECENTLY 


Mary A. Vail is the first woman chosen for any 
municipal office in Delaware City, Delaware. She 
is the wife of magistrate Guy E. Vail, and has just 
been sworn in as city treasurer and collector of 
taxes. 


Ruth Lewinson has been elected treasurer of 
the New York County Lawyers’ Association, and 
is the first woman to hold office in that legal 
“fraternity.” 


Doctor Helen S. Mitchell, of Massachusetts State 
College and Battle Creek College, Michigan, has 
presented to the American Institute of Nutrition 
a new theory of the cause of cataracts in old people, 
and diabetics as due largely to faulty handling of 
rig af the body. (Science News Letter, May 


Emily Wadsworth McClund has been appointed 
full professor at Williams College, Williamstown, 
—— and is the first woman on the 

aculty. 
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